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altogether content us. We must object a little to the spirit of it, as too narrow, too intolerant. Sebastian Seydel must have been a very meagre man; but is it right that Heyne, of all others, should speak of him with asperity? Without question the unfortunate Seydel meant nobly, had not thrift stood in his way. Did not he pay down his gulden every quarter regularly, and give the boy a blue cloak, though a coarse one ? Nay, he bestowed old books on him, and instruction, according to his gift, in the mystery of verse-making. And was not all this something ? And if thrift and charity had a continual battle to fight, was not that better than a flat surrender on the part of the latter? The other pastors of Chemnitz are all quietly forgotten: why should Sebastian be remembered to his disadvantage for being only a little better than they ?
Heyne continued to be much infested with tasks from Sebastian, and sorely held down by want, and discouragement of every sort. The school-course moreover, he says, was bad; nothing but the old routine; vocables, translations, exercises; all without spirit or purpose. Nevertheless, he continued to make what we must call wonderful proficiency in these branches; especially as he had still to write every task before he could learn it. For he prepared ' Greek versions,' he says, < also Greek verses; and by and 1 by could write down in Greek prose, and at last in Greek 6 as well as Latin verses, the discourses he heard in church F Some ray of hope was beginning to spring up within his mind. A certain small degree of self-confidence had first been awakened in him, as he informs us, by a ' pedantic adventure :'
* There chanced to be a school-examination iield, at which the Superintendent, as chief school-inspector, was present. This man, Dr. Theodor Kruger, a theologian of some learning for his time, all at